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Abstract " 


Current methods for “teaching comprehension tend " ,to- 


emphasize the products of compreherision, and neglect the 
processes of comprehension. There are two sets Of processing 
sakitts that we think are particularly important to teach. The 
first set includes comprehension monitoring skills, . which 
: involve | the reader’s ‘monitoring of his or. her ongoing 
processing for possible comprehension * *€dilures,... _and. ‘ taking- 
7 remedial action | ‘when failures occur. Comprehension failures 
can gccur at various ‘levels, Aneludinigs particular words, . 
particular sentences, welations between sentences, and 
relations betWeen larger units. “For each kind of failure, we 
‘specify possible remedial actions the “reader can take. ‘The 
second set of processing skills ‘that we “advocate teaching 
involve. using clues in the text to generate, evaluate, and 
: revige hypotheses about current and future events in, the text. 
We consider hypotheses about event expectations (often based 
-on the traits and goals of the text ‘characters); 
\\text-structure expectations (basa, _ for example on genre) 
and : other interpretive skills, like determining - the main 
points. Finally, we propose that in teaching these processing 
skills, the teacher first models the ‘skills, , and then 
gradually bara over the processing responsibilities to the 


students. 


Soy Poe Teaching the Process ‘of Reading Comprehension _ ‘ 
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Introcuction 


' The cognitive approach to education assumes that if we 
can specify in enough detail the tacit Reocerees that underlie — 
‘various . thinking skills, then we can find methoas to teach 


° 


" gtudents to master these skills. In “chis paper we focus on 


a Pa) 


one critical domatn = reading comprehension --j\and attempt to 


specify the thinking skills required together with interactive. arene 


“" wethods- for teaching “these skills. 


‘Reading sieatention is usually taught in schools in one, oh 

of. two ways. One method is to have students read a text, and . 
“then read comments or answer questions about the text. . the 

__conments—_and.- questions. -canrange-over“a_variety-of_topics, 
‘from what particular words ean to the main point of the whole 

‘text. This method stresses important. components of reading : 
‘comprehension, hut tieats them purely as products Qe, 
interpretations) rather than as processes (i.e., constructing 
interpretations) . In particular, it does not teach students 
“what to do when they have difficulty Comprehending, parts. of 
the text? -nor does it teach them how to construct and revise 
"hypotheses about what is iikely to occur in the text based ,on 

what _ they have ‘already. — Both of\ these aspects are ; 

important in constructing | an interpretation of the text. 


i - ears . = ; 
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The other *Gommon method for teaching . reading 


compreliension is the reading group. In a reading group, 
childrert take turris reading aloud. ‘the teacher usually helps. 
out when the student has difficulties, and sometimes comments 
or asks a question about the text. this methad goes some way 
“toward teaching the process of reading comprehension, but 
iene "typically the teacher-deals only with low-level Sifficulties . ‘ 
ile and parsing difficulties) and asks questions only about’ 
“interpretations. “The method that we will propose incorporates 
‘aspects of both of the common ‘methods, elaborated to include a 
much * richer set of comments on questions. it is akin to the 
process-oriented curricula fiow used, such as the ReQuest and 
ORT methods (Hetney, Headence, & Dishner, 1980) ‘* 
, . 5 
. There. are two aspects at comprehension processes that we 
think are important to besens (1) comprehension mohitoring, 
and (2) _ hypothesis ‘formation and evaluation. The notion of 
comprehénsion monitoring comes out of ‘the, tecent. research on 
metacognition ° (eeges Brown, 1978; Flavell, “1978; sneha 
1979). Comprehension monitor ing _ Soncerng, . the Student’s 
. ability both to evaluate his or her ongoing comprehension 
Processes while ‘reading through a text, and.to take some sort 
of remedial action when these processes bog down. In’ the next 


section, we will detail the kinds of comprehension. ~ 


Ts SS . 
- : ‘ . { 
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: “¢ wh students ‘should learn to Look fore and the ‘Kinds ‘ ; 


"of remedial actions they should learn te take. a 
< ‘ \ 


In addition to comprehension monitoring, skills, stodents , 


also need te- be able to” use -clues "in the text to make | 


hypotheses about what is happening or is Jikely- to happen 


ee + next, to: evazuate ‘these hypotheses as new avidinss comes in, 


and to revise them should evidence accumulate to indicate that 
wf 


they aré wrong. The ‘role ‘of hypothesis formation and revision 


“is central to recent artificial intelligence. approaches ‘to 


“gosiprebension processes (Brown, Collins, & Harris, 19787 Bruce 
& Newman, 19787 collins, Beown, & Larkin, 1980; Rubin, Bruce, 


‘ & Brown, 19767 Schank é Abelson, 19773 Wilenskys 1978, in : 


_ Press). We distinguish between two basic kinds of hypothesis 


formation skillg: making interpretations of the text vs. 


- @ making predictions about what will happen in the text. ‘These 
two\.-are often intertwined, ‘however. Ina subsequent section, 


we. will jtry to enumerate the kinds of hypotheses and 


expectations that seem partacolerty valuable for reading 


comprehension. . . 3 i : 


Bll of the preceding ig concerned with what readers _need 
s 7“. . 
not how they should be taught it. As an answer to. 


to learn, 


the how issue, in the final section of this ‘paper, we. propose ; 
a method that 


starts with the teacher nodelling ‘to students 


¢ Teaching the, Process of Reading ‘Comprehension “a 
Sogn , 


the above two aspects of comprehending -- comprehension 


,.  Ronitoring and hypothesis “formation. This modelling can be - i. 
viewed as ranning ‘s kind of “slog motion" film of the way 
comprehending takes ‘place _ in a sophisticated reader. ° 
- Gradually this process should be turned over from the teacher 
to the .students so that they internalize these same réading .: | 

\. astrategis, - : Pe KR oe . _ * zs, : : 


To’reiterate, the next two sections of this paper detail 
the skills involved in Gomprehension tionitoring and hypothéBis 
“formation and “testing; the final section descpibes the method’ 
we Propose, for teaching students to develop these skills. One 
point to keep in mind throughout is that the skizls we discuss 
are those needed when reading for depth -and “detail. Other 
kinds’ of reading -- e.g., skimming or just trying to get the . 
‘ main- points -- may require, only a subset of the proposed_i 


ry 


skills, or conceivably even a different set entirely. : fe 


*, ° 


5 Comprehension Monitoring ° . 
‘ ‘Comprehension monitoring skills range from handling local 7 
. word-level failures to global textzlevel ‘gafiures, Table 1 
? shows . our taxonomy of “possible comprehension failures. There 
are ‘four basic types. ‘they include. faildres to understand (a) 


particular words, (b) particular sentences, (c) relations 


between sentences, “and (d) chow the text fits together as a 


o 
i 
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whole. Bach type of failure can in fact have rani fications atl 
more global levels. We will discuss each kind of .failure 
along with certain remedies that students should learn to 
ae nee: . : . = 

é oa : Zz 


‘ Failure to Understand a Word .. . : ve 


; The simplest kind of problem occurs vuen the reader does 


~ hot ‘understand a word, either because it is novel, of because 
e . : ‘ ches 


“its known meaning, does not make, gense “in the current * context. 
: : coe : os roe. 8 aan 


? zs é Fi 


"pailufe to Understand a Sentence 
» 7 ae . 


5 There are “several different ways a reader can’ fail to. ‘ 
understand a sentence. One possibility is that he Or ahe .... .. 
e fails to’find any interpretation at all. Another is that the’ 
‘only interpretation found is s0 abstract” as to seen hopelessly 
vague. (Somewhat surprisingly, this seems ‘to be a@ common a 
occurrence in scientific and technical texts.) arternatively, 
the, reader may find several interpretations, because of some 


: ° 
aemantic' or syntactic. ambiguity. A-fofrth problem occurs if 2 


‘ 


the reader*s interpretation conflicts with his or her prior 


_, knowledge. : . . 


of "*  feaching the Process of Reading Comprehension , 2 
ap a 3 o 
Table 1 


Taxonomy of Comprehension Failures ‘ 


bd na . . . . 
1, Failure to understand a word ; ey ne » 


‘, a Pe . 45 * ‘ 
ae. Hove word P . x ; 
b. Known word that doesn*t make sense in the context. a 


2. Failure ‘to understand a sentence 
a. Can find no interpretation 7 ei 
. 


b. can only find vague, abstract , interpretation 
oP can ae several aeeee: interpretations (anibiguoug 


sentence) ee, ” : ‘ 


ad Interpretation conflicts with pricg knowledg® 


: ‘ . 
v4 = ve 


“3. Failure to understand how one sentence relates to another 


a. Interpretation of sne sentence conflicts with another 


b. Can £ind no connection between the sentences 
c. Can find several possible * connections ‘between , the. 


. 


sentences ; : u 


e- 


4. Pailure to understand how the whole text fits together | 


a. Can “£ind 70 point to whole or part of the text Z 


b. Cannot understand why certain. episodes or Seckione®: ° 
S”  pecurrea : “. ee ar 


> 


¢. Cannot understand the- motivations of certain characters — 


we 


. 
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Failure ’to Understand How.One Sentence Relates to Another | 


. a 


One Kind of failure that can occur at, the intersentence 
lever ‘is when’ an interpretation of one sentence. is: 
inconsistent with that of another. Monitoring © for ‘uch 
"Anconsiatencies is clearly an. sability that develéps with 
experience. Markman (1979) found that sixth-graders were far 
better than third-graders in detecting explicit contradictions 
in ‘text. * In “this, experiment, even the older children were. 
surprisingly poor at« detecting inconsistencies. And" 
experimental work by Baker (1979a) suggests that even College 


students have trouble monitoring for inconsistencies. . we 


In addition to inconsistencies, there” are two other kinds 


of failures that can occur .at the -intersentence level: the 


‘reader can find no connection between two sentences that by 
juxtaposition should be related, and the reader,.can. find 


several possible Connections. ' tween two sentences (ice., 
Say : 
‘there is an ambiguous relation between the two sentences),. 


. 
> . . 


7 Failure to Understand How, the Entire Text Fits Together 


. * 


_ There are a number ‘of failures that’ can occur at more = 


global levels. These include failures to understand" the point —_ 


of the ~ text oy some ‘part of it, failure to understand why 


sm , Sertain episodes or sections were included, and failure to 


~9 . : 

“ f ° soe 
: ? 

+e 3 


, understand the ook tvat ions of one or wore characters sin the 


-, bexte We have snalyeed in, detail elsewhere ‘the kinds _ of 
strategies sophisticated -readers. ase ‘to reinterpret a text 
“(coltins, Brown, & tarkin,. 1980) : ° » 


Remedies and ods sr iggering Conditions — 


= oe ae: 


There are a “number of actions readers-can_ take if they 


fail_to'understand a word or passage. We have" listed possible 


| 


iremedies below. roughly in*® “the "order of: ino¥éasing 
. e ° i . 


disruptiveness to the flow of teading. There is a cost to any. ~ 


but the first; options the more drastic the action taken, the 
“more you lose the thread of what you “are readin = 

more disruptive actions require more justification in. terns of 
potential benefit. . This is ‘captured by the triggering 


conditions for an action, some of which: are Te in the 


description of each action. The triggering condi tions are — 


partially determined by the type of failure and partially by - 


the costs and benefits of taking any action. et 


(1) Ignore and read on. f£ the word or passage is. 
not critical to understanding, then the most 


effective action Js to ignore it. For example, 


failures within descriptions and details usually can 


Pa 
wafely ve ignored, “ If the ‘reader fails to 
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- ; 
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nderstand a large proportion’ of the text, ‘this is 
evidence that the “ignore and read on" atrategy ‘is 


not working. — . oo . 


(2) Suspend judgrent. This is a wait and sée-. 
strategy that should be applied + when the. reader 
thinks the failure will be clarified later. . Pot 
,example, new words or general principles are often 
explained in subsequent text. ‘th structure” 5 

text should tel) ‘the teader yh ddea is Likely 


i 


to be clarified later’. ie it is” nots at may be stig: 


icaia i: to go back and Teresa.” 


< 
- (3) Form _a "tentative es uacl: Here “the reader | 
" eries “to” figure, -out from” Sontext . What ‘a word,” 
‘senténce’, or passage mears.. he hypothesis may be. va 
Partial hypothesis or a quite spécific- hypothesis. 
“It act# as a pend ing. question - “(coirins, aaa. 
Morgan,. & Brewer / 1977) that. the reader "tests ashe 
"or she continues reading. This .is a particulariy ” 
user ‘strategy to apply if a statement is abstract 
or. iceat da if an “unknown word is fairly central 


and there are clues to its meaning. 


4 


. the’ reader. perceives some contradiction or several 


~~ 6) Reread: the Previous content: _ Ttimping ° back to ' : 


”- act'ion the reader can take is to go to. an outside 


_—: . %. ¢ . 
: 7 Teaching the Process of Reading Comprehension. ~, 
, a - \ * . ° 7 
aes | 9g ig - al $ 


ria Reread_ the current sentence(e).” If the reader 
_ ean not form a tentative hypoth eis, then it often 
“helps to reread the current “sentence or sentences, > 
{looking for a revised interpretation that woud 


clarify the .problem, This is especially useful if 


possible. interpretations, _ But it is a fairly -: 


: disruptive paige 


~ ‘ eae 


“ON 
“the previous" context is even more disruptive to the 
flow of, reading. But if there is va cohtradigtion 
"with some earlier piece of ee ae or the réader is 
‘Overloaded ‘with "too “many pending questions, then 
jumping back and rereading is the most effective 


“Strategy. 
(6) Ghing to an expert source. The most’ disruptive: 


source, auch as ae x eacher, parent, dictionary, or we 


other book, . But this. is sometimes required,, for 
example when . a word is repeatedly used and the 


-reader carinot figure out what it Means, or when a 


- whole -section of text does net make sense. ; 8 


@ 


vy 
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Several ‘ points are worth’ emphasizing \ebese these | 
renedies. ’ Pirst, some of these remedies lara to 
‘strategies that college students report they use when they run 
into comprehension ‘problens_ (Baker, 1979a). So we ‘have some 2. 
evidence that our -remedies are ‘Yndeed useful to skilled 
readers, Second, the order in which the renedies are listed 
roughly corresponds to the order in which we ‘think they should ; 
be tried, In particular, the latter strategies are guite 

: disruptive (you -have “to stop _ readirig for ‘at least a few 
seconds) , 80 they should usually be the last rehiedies tried. 
Third, it is important to teach the triggering Condition’ that 

: ean clue the " reader when to give up On One remedy and try 
another. Pinally, we should point. out that ‘applying these 
remedies is anything but trivial. Using a sentence context. to 
form a Hypothesis about a novel word, for example, may be an 
instance of a general , ability for extracting meaning from 
Linguistic , context, . ‘and this could be'one of the things. ‘that 


é separates good readers from poor ones. 


Some Geferal Comments about Conpreheasion'Honitoring 


One common | reaction to proposals like the above is that 


too “much comprehension monitoring can actually interfere with. 


* reading. Thus, in A Guide to Bffective Study (1975), Locke 


writes: 
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In short, you need to monitor your mental processes 
while studying. This does not “mean you shoul 
monitor every second; this would obviously make it 


impossible to learn the material. (p.126) ” 


We have “two reactions to-this kind of” argument. First, -- when 
it come to reading deeply ‘and analytically, we hold that 
monitoring is in fact needed all the tine. Contrary, to clains 
like Locke’s, such conatant monitoring will not “interfere with. 
learning once “the monitoring is suf ficiently well practiced so 
that it is automated and unconscious (see Adams, 1980). - That 
is, the fallacy in the above ‘claim lies in the ‘hidden 


assumption that monitor ng must go on consciously and hence 


usurp Limited, vecdemning resources; in fact, it seens *enat 
: some - ‘Kinds of rental Pee that are practiced enough: can 
‘ bscome unconscious and automated, thereby. not requiring 


resources that. are in short supply (ender Schneider - & ‘a 


Shiffrin, 1977). ° And . comprehensign nonitoring may well ‘be . 


/ this kind of process. : . : ere 


,. But while we take issue with, the claim that constant | 
monitoring can. impede leartiing, we. recognize that there are 
- numerous” reading situations ehat ao not require constant — 
monitoring. Thus, if one is reading a text just to get the 


main points,- one can probably sately ignore. a novel word that.” 
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, . occurs in an unimportant sentence. More generally, different 
; kinds of reading situations carry‘with them different criteria 
for comprehension, and the weaker the criterion (eeg-6 “just 
get the main point" vs. ."be ‘able to reproduce the arguments 
“exposited") » the less the | monitoring —that ” may! be” “needed 

(Baker, 1979b) . : es aa as 


nypothests Generation, evaluation; and Revision” 
In discussing comprehension monitoring, we mentioned ‘the 


are’ goncerned with far | More general hypotheses, ones that are 


» based on the characters” intentions and other ‘global aspects’ 


of the - -test rather than on words and sentences. : 


1 


As mentioned earlier, we distinguish between two basic 
kinds of hypotheses: Predictions and . interpretations. 
Predictions are hypotheses about what “will happen, gone 


interpretations are hypotheses about what is. iciara 
; _ interpretation is made (e.9., “the hero is jealous) in order to 


Both predictions and interpretations are “often wrong, so the 


; aa 
reader must look for further evidence and / revise any 
. iy oo ra 


need ‘to form tentative hypotheses about the meaning of a word . 
of sentence. As they center on specific words and sentences, 


= l * such hypotheses’ are very local. In the Present section, we. 


eas aad as in character: attributions described below, an _ 


make ‘some prediction (e.g.4 he. will try to outdo his rival). 


2 


: \ i : 
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Another way ir which bi hypotheses of present concern . 
differ from those mentioned. earlier is that the _ “Present ones 
are not triggered by gamprehension failures, ‘There is, 
however, an interplay ‘between what was -covered in the 
preceding Section and the, general hypotheses we consider here: 

: to the extent _ Students generate and test general hypotheses 
while reading, they may “confront fewer comprehension failures. 
In some sense, then, the Present’ section is concerned with 


preventing — the kinds of problems that the prior section tried 
‘to remedy. . Lae , - : 


20 
- ° aia = 


Table 2 shows ‘our Anitial taxonony of the kinds, ‘of 
. general hypotheses students should earn to make as they read 


xt. We discuss éach’ kind in turn.” 


a. Event sigpastabines . 
Expectations about future events occur mainly in fiction, 

, We distingaish five” major kinds” of event expectations, the 
last three of ‘which derive fron Wilensky“s (in press) analysis 


_ of” stories: | 0° * Te 


BF an 


11) Character attributions. Very commonly, authors 


create a set of expectations about what a particular 
character will do based on some ‘attribution. of a. 


permanent character type (e.g., evil, jealous, 


e 
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Types Of Hypotheses 


v 


ls Event Expectations 
a. Character attributions (permanent and temporary) 

> b, Situational: a¢tribations . 
* Ge Goal interaction between characters (competition _ and 


cooperation) 


d. Goal interactions sides a ‘ghataokee (conflict) _ 


_ @. Termination of a goal-subsumption state 


2. Text Structure Expectations 
a. Structure of the, genre _ 


° 


be Predictions. from headings wa ‘tities 


3. Interpretations : 
; i. as, Determining the-main -points— 


‘ b. Determining story themes 
x. ‘ 
¢. Determining devices ‘used by authors 


° 2 
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impatient) or of a temporary state (e.g., grief, or 


happiness) 2 One of the mo&t common character types - 


, “with - “Predictive expectations is the “bad guy." If 


someone “is referred to as having a “curling lip" or . 


a "jagged tooth,” these are clues that the character ; 


~~ 


plays the role of> villain in the-—story, and 


oN 


therefore ‘is likely to take some action against the. __ 


‘central character. .. - ~ 


(2). Situational attributions. Another source of _ 


expectations about! future. events is the specific 
situations that’ characters _ find “themselves - in. 


Regardless of their personality traits, we can 


“expect most characters to be sad at “a loved: one*s 


“funeral, elated upon winning a valuable prize or 


award, cohforming when _ confronted by a ‘powerful 


a , @uthority, and 80 on. abe experiments on story . 


"memory suggest that adult readers make extensive use. 


of situational attributions: (ecg., Bower, 1978). 


(3) Goal interactions between charactezs. When ~two 
_characters”_ goals” come into cont lict or when they: 
come to share a. Common goal, expectations ‘are 
created about how the characters will interact 


(Bruce & Newnan, 1978; Wilensky,, in press). 
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Conflict. predicts various attempts to undermine the 


other character“s ability to reach the goal or ~*. 
‘attempts to outdo the other character. Sharing 


goals predicts ‘various’ kinds of helping: 


< 


(4) Goal interactions within a character. Often a 
‘character wants to- pursue several goals that come 
“into conflict, such as. studying for an exam vs. a 
having fun with the gang (Wilensky, in press). Such - 
goal interact ions lead to expectations. about ° ae 
characters giving up something they want to Go or 

a “~sought to do, together with expectations about the ° 
‘conseqiices. that ‘£low from the particular choice 
(not studying can ieawd~to_s failing ‘a course, n@t : 
getting into a good school ie oe = ‘ 


al-gubsumption- — state; 


of a. goal-aubeunption state often leads "to 
expectations about a character“s - actions: « “A 
goal-subsumpt ion state Soenee when a person is in a 
state where a number. of? goals : are satisfied 
7 automatically (e. Gay - the state of ‘naving a job oan . 


satisfy. ‘goals having to do with eating, recreation, 


and travel). When such a.- ‘ state terminates, the — 


- % 
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. Character has to finda way “to satisfy the goals 


‘that are no longer ‘subsumed, Thus being married is 
a goal-subsumpt ion state, and if a woman leaves her 
husband, we -expect her to take actions to deal with. 
‘whatever ‘goats are no longer subsumed (e.g., finding 
a source of extra money, babysitting, companionship, 


etc.). 7 wa - 


b. Text Structure Expectations 7 


. There are a number of expectations that derive from text 
structure per se se ‘rather than from the content of the text. "We 
have not ‘tried to enumerate all these structural expéctations | 
systeniat ical ly but. we can give a few examples of the kinds of 
. predictions from text structure that students should learn to 


make: - 3 = 


a qQy_ Structure of the genre. . Both in stories" ana ae 
< expository. texts,” there are standard structures. that 
; should create expectations ° in, the reader. For 
‘exanpley, a-mystery story should lead one to look for 
clues as to who committed or will’ commit. a crime. 
ie The clues often come in. the . form of extraneous : 
* — ot discrepancies’ betveen what_ a character 


_-Baya\and what one can infer must have been the case... . 
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he To give an example. from expository literature, a 
‘ standard form for présenting new material is . what 
Armbruster & Andérson (1980) call the “Compare and 
Contrast* structure. “When a new object _ ds 
introduced by comparison to a known object, the . 
‘ " reader should expect a point by, point comparison of 
the “sinflarities and differences between the twu 


objects. - a : : , 2 . 


-1 "(2)" ‘Titles and headings. The titles arid headings 


in a text usually provide a clue as to what will 
" cone next, particularly with respect to the main 
. point ‘of the Benen ae text. Readers often ignore 


‘ 


headings, ‘and by doing 80, ‘they lose oné of the main 
. clues as to the high-level structure of thie text. 
It is” therefore impofttant for téachers to stress the 
“predictive and interpretive { power, of Weadings, even 
though they are sometines~ misleading (anderson, 


Armbruster, & Kantor, 1980). . sh oR 


* ¢. Other Interpretive skills ar 


“where Paid a number of other high-level interpretive 


skills that. are currently -emphasized ‘in most - reading 


, 


. . 
curricula, which should be emphasized in any process-oriented 
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‘curriculum as well. The difference, Between our approach and 
that of most product-oriented curricula is that we emphasize: 
the specific clues a reader can, use to ‘make interpretations | 


‘We will discuss three kinds of skills and their triggering 


" cues: as examples of what we have in mind. ° 


. . 2 % n * 


(1) Determining the main points. , There are a 
number of cues that signal when a particular idea is. _ at 


the main- “point of a°paragraph or expository text. . 

Bor example, -if an- idea is agntioned ina heading or =e > 
opening sentence, it is. Likely to be a main point. ’ eC 
Main peters are also- likely | to be reiterated or : 


. marked by sone verbal cue such as “Therefore,° "The 


point is," or even "This is exemplified by," where '. 


the idea expanded upon is the “pain: point.. Stadents 


_ should jearn to recognize thesé and pent” gues that 


“authors use to ‘signal main” ‘points, © 


(2), “habaewintng aibite themes. Extracting ‘the theme 
of a story. is an important skill that - is ~ rarely 
taught directly. Oné-dspect of it is to recognize 
the kinds of ideas. that can function as story 
themes: * for example, that "persistence pays off," ~ a 


or that “revenge may be sweet momentarily,” but is 


“eostly in the long run.* Students must learn to 
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extract the clues fromthe text that enable them to 

.. addentify what the theme of a particular story is. 
, Themes sisually derive from . the auhignt’ 
characteristics of the main characters and the 


central, events they are involved in. 


(3) Determining devices used by authors. One of . 
the“ important’ aspects of writing is the devices 


authors use to create different effects, on the 

reader; to catch their interest, create, suspensé, 

create a sense of danger or villainy, etc. (Collins 

& Gentner, in press). Students need. to be able to 

recognize the clues for ‘the ‘Various devices’. Por ; 
“example, 0 sense- of danger can be created. by eerie 

sounds, unexplained events, etc. Detailed knowledge . 
aBout how effects on readers are created is useful 

“to the, ‘students “both as ‘readers and as writers. 


ao. 


os ere strategie es” 
,Our ultimate goals are to have students ‘be vigilant for 
the various comprehension failures they might encounter during 
silent reading and to, know how to ‘Yemedy them, to actively 
hypothesize about what will izappen ‘next, and to recognize cues 
in the text that~ signal main points, themes, and narrative 
a devices. It seems ‘best, though, to approach these goals in 
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‘stages. Accordingly, the first stage will consist of the - J 
teacher modelling comprehension, commenting, “on his or her g 
monitoring and hypotheses while Feading aloud to’ a student. 


. 


+.The “next stage will consist of encouraging students to 


practice these ‘techniques: themselves while reading aloud; The — 


third and | "ginal stage will be to have students use these 


2 a 


skills while: reading. silently. eat 


a: ghe Modelling Stage’ oe fee 


4 ve 


* The basic’ idea in the model Ling “stage is that the teacher 
‘reads a story or other text aloud,”- making. comments while 
reading. ‘an ‘this stage, it ie easiest if the teacher uses a 
longer ‘text that is. unfamiliat.” As the text: is being fead, 
the teacher. “intertupts maybe once “er twice a paragraph ‘to make 

ents about all the aieferent depects of the comprehension 


oF (1)° aeauekiiog nypotheies shied the text. ‘The 7 


“teacher should generate “any’ ‘hypothesis. iad comes ito 
4 mind. The more wrong hypotheses (up. to some point) 
the. better, because the students, Rust learn : about 
“hypothesis revision and that initial hypotheses are 


not always correct. it wis ‘also, important for 


_ students to. realize that it is okay to verbalize. 


wrong hypotheses . 
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(2) Evidence’ support ing spate . When a 


prediction - is made,” the’ teacher should mention the -_. 


’ veasons for “the” prediction. “It is particularly - 
diwportant *to point out any evidence occurring later : 
”" an the’ text that supports the hypothesis. 
‘(3) Evidence’ against any hypothesis. — When something 
happens, in the text that Gisconfiras any hypothesis, - 


the: : teacher’ should point this ‘out. If it, causes the . 


teacher to, revise the hypothesis, - any revisions 


“should be explained. 7 yee Va, 
‘ (4) Confusion or doubts on the part of the teacher. 
If the ‘teacher .does not understand a word, oF how 


two events are “related, ete., he or she should point 
ie 


out the confusion ‘and explain the source of it. If 


“-. itis a word or concept, then he or she might 


“suggest any of the remedies we described earlier. 
Tf the teacher thinks the author is deliberately. 
trying: to mislead the * reader (a narrative device 

“used in numerous stories)’, this too: should be 
pointed out, ‘Ie the teacher” thinks the confusion - | 
will. be clarified later, he or “she should point 4 that 


out.as vel: 
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8) critical comments on text. If the ; teacher has 

vany insights. as to what the author is trying to do 
oe and how effectively ‘he is doing it, he or she, should. 
| STRSTR ae out. Both . favorable. and- unfavorable 


- comments should be made. oan 


SNe ne 


ws Even in “this ‘first. stage, the teacher should encourage 
_ the ‘Student® 8 active participation. mus the teacher “can ask 
the student “to. generate hypotheses, Ongar mre “Bill is really 
going swimming, ° what. @o you think he*11 do next?" or “*Does - 
. that sentence make: sense to: you?* the extent of the student” 's 
“participation © * ghouia gradually increasey. thereby making _the 


. _ tranaition.. to, the “second. stage a acaiunt one. 


° 


“be The Student Partici ation Stage s 


; s : 
This "stage" -¢an ‘start out Jwttn questions suggesting 


hypotheses, — ~ *Do you thik X is.a saa guy?" or "Do. you think X 
, -will do yer and move to more open ended. questionsy’ = wnat do 

you. think wilt happen to ‘xe or "How 0 you think the story 
: will end?” at is Brttoalatly, important ‘to reward students 
«for generating their own ypotheses. One way to ‘do this is to 
“gite *the evid fe copperting® their hypotheses: When evidence 


‘comes, ce ints bears on “any of the student’ 8. hypotheses, the 


“teacher should } aivaya point that. out. 
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With respect to comprehension monitoring, the teacher- -. 
should gradually shift the major responsibility fos spotting _ 


failures and. generating remedies to the’ students, Initially, 


the ‘teacher asks the students: about eninge they May find - ' 


ae ~ confusing. tater,” the teacher: fevouta serve mainly a 
+» corrective function, pointing | out. ade the student may 
“| 


have missed, Suggesting possibile as when “none are ; 
i i 


f 


paar Pe. ie 
forthcoming: from the students, etc. 
ee ss or : ° 


1£ tie teacher encourages the | “students enough, " they 
‘should be offer ing theit predictions | as freely as the teacher 
after a little while. ‘It As important \ to get the 4 hamic. 
going 50° that everyone has different ideas as to wat | may 
happen. : ‘Then reading becomes a game’ for Mie “students, . where 
- they get to see; who guessed right, Bs rerybody in the group ; 
nee a shoitld make their own guesses. Then they tes a stake in how 
the story turns out. This method effectively enhance’s. the 
a 7 : motivation in reading, as well, as> stresses the “hypothesis _ 


formation and revision process. 


a 


_; S+ The Resd-Sitently stage ~ - a i 
What we want to go here is encourage students to monitor 
rae comprehension and make predictions” while eading silently. 


‘But ‘of course we need some kind of output ftom students to see 


7 ee we 7 7 : 2 te 
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- how they are doing. One procedure for. collecting output: is to 


tell . students there is “something “swrong" with a piece of text 
and that they are to read it silently and then tell the tutor 


- what ‘the ‘problem ia. Though this procedure scens adequate for | 


~ 


assessing students” - ability to setect problens, it ages not — 


assess their use of ‘remedies. To get at the latter, . one. ean 


give students compretens ion questions on texts (read silently) 


that are constricted to be difficult in various ways, wher” 


correct. angwers are likely only if the right - remedies have’ : 


been applied to problems © in the text. , es, , 
, a 


In order gbevet at studént’s ability to make predictions — 


while. reading silently, we,can insert various questions at. - 


aaa points in a text that require predictions about, what ” 
“will, happen next. The correctness of the answers will not be 


- determined by what actually happens in the text, but by the. m 


' reasonableness of the prediction at the point at which the: 


y 


prediction is made. If a multiple choice format is used, _ the | . 


alternatives should not always include what actually happens; 
go that the hypothesis revision process can be tapped - with 
later questions: ‘The texts involved can be constructed so as 


to provide examples of ali the types of hypotheses we ‘have 


“discussed. Furthermore, each, type of hypothesis should be 


used with very different texts -- stories,’ instructions, . and 


Teach ing 


“descriptions. This . 


& shersity ‘of dearning. co} texts is needed 
to insure that whatev 
as wide a domain as » Poasibie. 


’ Conclusion 


“Te 


Many reading curricula used in the schools do not ‘try: to . 


teach the kind- of comprehension monitor ing and predictive > 


skills that we have’ discussed ‘Instead «the "curricula 


. enphasize, “the ‘final interpre! tions | a reader ends up with, 


from word ang leankvises meaning/to author intentions and main 
" points. - THis particular hasis ‘comes fron trying to teach 
the product of reading (in oes the interpretation) rather than : ne 


the process of ceding (ieee, the - construction of an’ } 
interpretation) . : pe ee ae : 


’ 


: We. do not argue that reading curricula should not stress 


interpretations. . We argue only that “a reading curriculum 


should also try to teach how 9 construct interpretationgs 


that - comprehension niisciog and hypothesis, testing are 


necessary to the devélopment of skilled reading. 1£ we donot - 
* teach these skills, then the better students will deve lop them 
on their. own, and the worse students will find . feading very 


” frustrating. é . a . 


= ae 
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